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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this work i3 to discuss the post-World War II and present situation In Poland 
S3 a background for establishing the phenomenon of renitency and stalemate existing in Poland 
today. Polish political culture is then used a3 a model for explaining the continued opposition of 
the Poles to Soviet rule and their resistance to socialist transformation on the Soviet model. The 
discussion of Polish political culture and the identity of its essential Westernness then serves as a 
start point for studying U. S. national interest with regard to Poland. The theory of national 
interest is first reviewed in the American context; a comparison of Soviet and U. 3. interest in 
Poland then follows, using the Nuechterlein and Teti models of the national interest. The work 
concludes with recommendations for U..S. policy toward Poland based on Polish political culture 
and U. S. national interest as set forth in this work. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



During the summer of 1980, events in Poland captured the imagination and attention of the 
West as veil as a large part of the world. A vast assemblage of workers, united in a movement 
known as Solidarity, seemingly strove to cast off the invisible but real chains of Soviet bondage in 
their homeland and challenged the right of the existing government in the purported "People's 
Republic" of Poland to exercise the- functions of government for the Polish people. In a sense 
"captured" would be better stated as "recaptured" for it was not the first time that similar events 
in that country had captured the attention of the West. 

In 1 41 0, in the forests and fields around Grunvald, the people of Poland had shocked the West 
by defeating the great lords of Malbork, the seemingly invincible Teutonic Knights, who had sought 
to place all of the eastern Baltic lands within the long reach and efficient rule of their order. The 
Golden Age of Poland in the sixteenth century produced one Nicolaus Copernicus, who again 
captured the attention of the learned West with his theory of a heliocentric universe, later, in 
quick succession, the West stared east in 1772, 1793, and 1795 as three partitions of Poland 
finally erased an independent and long- present Poland from the map of Europe. 

Poland gained a reputation as a country that refused to die, however, and it appeared again on 
Europe's map as the Duchy of Warsaw under Napoleon, and then as Congress Poland, under Russian 
rule, after his defeat. True to its tradition, Poland recaptured Western attention in 1830 arid in 
1 863 with gallant, though abortive uprisings that stirred democratic souls, but unleashed the fist 
of the Russian master in reimposing subjugation. Passionate voices of support for Poland were 
raised even in the new Western land of America where Polish patriots had unforgettably aided the 
cause of American independence a half-century earlier. But in the end, Poland seemed to slip back 
into forgotten obscurity as the West looked to other more "pressing" events. 
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Following World War 1, 3 reconstituted Poland emerged in Europe and immediately was 
challenged by the forces of Bolshevism from the East. Western eyes gazed in fascination arid then 
admiration as the beleagured Poles fashioned a miraculous victory from the shadows of certain 
defeat outside the very gates of Warsaw itself. Those same eyes then turned away and forgot about 
Poland until 3 new and monstrous shadow rose up in Germany to threaten the whole of Europe. For 
a little over a month in the late summer of 1 939, all of Europe watched in an almost em harassed 
fascination 3 s Poland alone rose to challenge Hitler's war machine, before which all others had 
cowered in submission or disarray. In the Jewish ghetto of 1 943 and in the betrayed uprising in 
Warsaw in August 1944, the Poles revalidated human dignity and gave new meaning to courage, 
even in the face of cynical betrayal and savage brutality. The West watched, but then re payed the 
Poled with acquiesence to a Yalta Agreement that spoke of a free and independent Poland but finally 
only led to the West hiding its eyes from the post-war Soviet actions that would make a mockery of 
such words. All the West had done was to give the Poles opportunity to again confront oppression. 

The Poles were consistent: 1956, 1968, 1970, 1976, 1980- -each gave rise to events that 
would for a time recapture Western attention and imagination. But the West was consistent too as 
it had watched, and then turned away. Each crisis has followed the long example of Polish history, 
flashing like lightening across a summer sky. The stark realities of the moment and the rumblings 
of unrest that followed were revealed for all to see, and then forgotten as Poland again slipped back 
into the gray fog that had been given the name of "Eastern Europe" after World War II. 

The tendency to consign Poland to that fog is made stranger still when one realizes that Poland 
lies in the geographic center of Europe, not on its eastern fringe. On Warsaw’s Parade Square, 
beneath the Stalinist Palace of Culture, stands an ordinary signpost that gives the distance to other 
European capitals: Berli n — 518 km, Brussels- - 1 122 km, London- - 1444 km , Moscow- - 1 122 
km. The Poles realize they are as close to Brussels as to Moscow and have long claimed to be a 
Western nation. The Russians have long known this as well ; perhaps their realization of this fact 
explains the vigor of Soviet actions to deceive the West and to redefine geography. But for the 



West . Poland seems to lead a Bngadoon existence of brief appearance and then recession into the 
mists of the East. Perhaps the rumblings that follow each Polish "appearance" are actually the 
sounds of a troubled Western conscience. 1 

In the belief that the West has too long and too often avoided the subject of Poland, with this 
paper I have sought to shed some light on the ever-present "Polish Question" that has been a 
recurring theme in European history, especially in the last two hundred years. In this era of 
superpowers the Polish Question is just as important, for in many ways it provides the same sort 
of touchstone and linchpin as it. did previously, but on a grander scale. Failure to address the 
problem circumspectly- -or worse, at all — will not cause its resolution, at least, in our lifetime; 
Polish history makes that abundantly clear. 

As others have written at length about the peculiarly Soviet aspects of the problem, I have 
chosen to focus instead on what I see as the heart of the problem, the Poles themselves. Despite 
Soviet efforts to reshape Poland into a fraternal socialist country after the Soviet, mold following 
World War II, the Poles have evidenced a renitency seemingly unexpected by their Soviet masters. 
Such Soviet experience in Poland, and to varying degrees in the rest, of Eastern Europe, has caused 
many political scientists to turn anew to the idea of political culture as an explanation of why the 
indigenous cultures are successfully (or unsuccessfully) resisting Soviet, domination. A 
significant portion of this work will thus be devoted to a discussion of Polish political culture, and 
to the history and experiences that laid its foundations. In so doing, I hope to induce the reader to a 



1 While the romantic tones that I have used to introduce Poland may seem overblown to the 
sedate scholar , I would venture to assert that such an image is more in agreement with the Polish 
"self-image" than the dessicated descriptions of Poland presented by many Wetern scholars today; 
Chopin is, after all, still a Polish national hero today. For a much more eloquent statement of 
"Polish- ness" I would recommend James A Michener's Poland ( New York: Random House, 1 983) . 
At the risk of censure for my temerity in citing a novel, I would maintain that Michener does the 
best job of expressing the spirit that animates the vast sweep of history and life that is Poland. 

A good complement to Michener's historical novel approach is Stewart Steven's The coles (New 
York: MacMillan, 1982). Steven emphasises current Polish politics and everyday life (while not 
forgetting historical roots) by addressing separate chapters to the Party, bureaucrats, the 
Church, Solidarity, the intellectuals, the contryside, women, the black market, etc. It too 
provides captivating reading. 



better understanding of the spirit of the problem that, in the final analysis, actually underlies arid 
animates any discussion of the superpower aspects, whether acknwl edged or not. Specifically, it is 
my firm belief that through a review of post- World War II Polish history and a general 
consideration of Polish political culture, the current situation in Poland becomes more 
understandable, especially in its characteristics of renitency arid stalemate; Soviet interest is 
briefly presented so that one does not. perchance forget the geopolitical realities of Poland to which 
the Poles themselves often refer. The second part of this paper poses the question of U. 5. national 
interest in Poland, attempts to explain arid categorize that interest, and then concludes with 
general recommendations for U.S. policy toward Poland. Above all, it is my hope that this paper 
will stir the reader’s imagination arid thoughts concerning Poland 3nd will serve to pull back, at 
least temporarily, the fog that too often shrouds the people of Poland living in this Brigadoon. 
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II. POLAND: POST- WORLD WAR II HISTORY 



A. 1945-1970 

Any attempt to understand specific events in Poland today must ground itself first in the 
history of Poland., for there tradition combines with reality in the shaping of present events. As 
one Polish historian wrote, 

Poland has been troubled by a history in which myth is as potent 
a brew to the Polish imagination as fact. There is not an event in 
our current travails that cannot find some echo in our history. 

But because that history is constantly distorted by the 
authorities, it is also distorted in a completely different way by 
the public. Because the Party i3 so terrified by the past, 
ordinary people cling to it with a passion that is terrifying. We 
have become a people who can live only in the imagination of what 
we believe to be the glorious past. 1 

Thus the events in Poland in 1980, while continuing in a long tradition of resistance to foreign 
oppression, found their specific context in the Sovietization of Poland following World War II. 

The Soviets claimed Poland by right of possession after the Soviet defeat of Nazi German in 
battle, and by virtue of the Yalta Agreement, which the Soviets viewed as a fruit of victory and as a 
license for hegemony over what has come to be known as Eastern Europe. 2 They immediately 
embarked on a policy of Sovietization in their new lands as a means of ensuring that hegemony; 
Poland was no exception. The central feature of this policy and process of Sovietization was the 
imposition of a Stalinist-style Communism on Poland, a monistic Communism that mandated the 
removal of all roots of pluralism from Polish society. This'liquidation of "class enemies" involved 
the extirpation of popular political parties; the isolation and eventual elimination of 
representatives of the previously- recognized Polish government-in-exile that had spent the war 



1 Steven, The Poles , p. 265. 

2 Arthur R. Rachwald, "Poland: Quo Yadis?", Current History . November 1982, p. 372. 
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years in London; the compulsory incorporation of the Polish Socialist Party (PP3) into the 
Communist- originated Polish Workers' Party (PPR) to form the Polish United Workers' Party 
(PZRP); and the organization of any remaining political "parties" into a PZRP-domiriated United 
Front. Fraudulent, elections were used to ratify these new arrangements. The Communists also 
declared ideological war on liberal and religious values while pursuing policies of nationalization 
and collectivization in the economic realm that served to emphasize the dependence of the 
individual on the government. 3 

Through Soviet dictate, Poland's boundaries moved west to the old Curzon Line in the East, 
(yielding ancient Polish territories to the Soviet Republics Ukraine and Byelorussia) and to the 
Oder- Net sse Line in the West (incorporating the old German lands of East Prussia, Pomerania, and 
Silesia into the new Poland). Poland thus acquired over 100,000 square kilometers, including 
important industrial and maritime areas, from Germany as compensation for the 1 80,000 square 
kilometers, including Vilnius and Lvov, that were surrendered to the Soviet Union. These 

territorial adjustments were accompanied by a* massive forced migration of populations in which 

•»* 

some three million Poles were removed from farms in the eastern territories and resettled into 
the newly -acquired western territories. The 2.5 million indigenous Germans of those western 
lands were forcibly expelled to provide room for the new settlers. As a result of these migrations 
and the Nazi extermination efforts against Poland's sizeable pre-war Jewish minority, Poland also 
achieved a new ethnic purity. Whereas in 1939 about 30 percent of Poland's population had been 
comprised of ethnic minorities, by 1 950 the country was 96 percent ethnic Polish, of whom more 
than 90 percent were Roman Catholic. 4 

The Poland that, emerged then after World War II was largely a product of Soviet thinking. The 
system established in Poland under Soviet tutelage was not as visibly repressive as the system in 

3 Rachwald, "Poland: QuoVadis?", p. 371. 

4 Harold 0. Nelson, ed., Poland. A Countru Study (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Press, 1983), p. 72. 



the USSR under Stalin- -even at the height of Stalinism in Poland there were no "show trials" and 
executions of purged Communist leaders like those in the soviet Union. Nevertheless, the 
country's political and economic systems, geographic configuration, and ethnic composition were 
all shaped by a Soviet Union that was traditionally hostile to Poland's view of itself as a pro- 
Western, Catholic, and democratic state. The Sovietization of Poland was, in effect, an attempt to 
de- Europeanize/de- Westernize Polish political culture. 5 

The forced introduction of the Soviet model into Poland soon resulted in a sharp political 

cleavage between the Polish nation and its government. Poles rightfully viewed the government, 

i.e., the Party-government-security apparatus, as foreign arid subservient at least in large part 

to un- Polish (or worse, pro-Soviet) interests. The Soviet model imposed on a war-devastated 

Poland a rigid, centrally- planned economy favoring Soviet needs. The initial Polish six- year plan 

(covering the years 1950-1955) envisioned the pursuit of rapid industrialization in a Poland 

that had been largely agricultural prior to World War II. The rigorous execution of such a plan in 

itself would have caused trerne-ndous strain, dislocation, and inefficiency through blatant disregard 

*% 

of comparative economic advantage in favor of ideological principle. But as recent scholars have 
suggested, Stalin increased the burden by forcing Poland to further violate its national economic 
interests by forcing it to organize a large military-industrial complex to Soviet specifications on 
top of the fact of industrialization. Poland was ordered to revise its six- year plan to accomplish a 
militarization of the economic and social life of the country in a three-year period. The result was 
the victimization of civilian-oriented investment as the military aspects of the plan simply took 
over a large portion of existing and much- needed civilian factories and reallocated resources and 
production factors sorely needed in the nonmilitary sectors. 6 



5 A. Ross Johnson, "Poland in Crisis", Rand Note . N- 1 -391 - A F , July 1 98Z. 

°For a detailed discussion of the reasons, supporting statistics, and effects of this imposition 
see Michael Checinski, "Poland's Military Burden", Problems of Communism , May-June 1 983. 



The separation of the government, from the people , and the inefficiency and distortion of Polish 
economic life, are an enduring legacy of the post-war Sovietization program in Poland and are at 
the heart, of the last forty years of Polish history. 7 This legacy has generated a cyclical pattern of 
revolt that has been punctuated by the events of 1956, 1968, 1970, 1976, and 1980. The 
course of the cycle is that of revolt, followed by government promises to correct past mistakes, 
brief lip-service to reform, and finally, an inevitable return to centralized, autocratic, 
bureaucratic practices that once again generate unrest, resistance, and revolt. 

Following the death of Stalin in V953, Khrushchev's de-Stalinization drive culminated in his 
February 1 956 address to the Twentieth Party Congress of the KPCC. This process, combined with 
the sudden death of PZPR first secretary Boleslaw Bierut in March 1956, set the political stage 
for the 1956 crisis in Poland. 13 For the Poles Stalinism and Sovietization were one in the 
sarne;ta1k of de-3talinizat.ion aroused expectations of de- Sovietization as well. Blerufs death 
accentuated a deep split in the PZRP between strict adherents to the Moscow line and those who 
favored a more Polish identity. This political turmoil was complicated by a downward economic 
trend, especially in the area of consumer goods and services, a result of the Soviet -imposed shift 
from a pre-war agricultural economy to a post-war industrial one. 

Rising food prices and work quotas eventually sparked a workers' strike i ri Poznan on 28 June 
1 956. Within minutes the clamoring for bread assumed traits of a political revolt as Polish flags 
were unfurled and anti-Soviet slogans were combined with attacks on the local PZRP headquarters 



'Jadwiga Staniszkis, "Economic Cycles and Politics in Poland", Osteurooa. (Aachen, West 
Germany), No. 3, 1 982, p. 85 [cited in Checinski, “Poland's Military Burdern"]. Dr. Staniszkis 
argues that most of Poland's post-war economic difficulties and cyclical crises were a direct 
result of the phases of modernization of the Warsaw Treaty Organization. 

y Adarn Ulam goes so far as to suggest that Bierut died of a heart attack from hearing 
Khrushchev's speech; Ex pansion and Co-existence (New York: Praeger Publishing, 1974), p. 
578. Erwin Wait, Gomulka's personal interpreter, said later that Bierut actually committed 
suicide as he could not force himself to obey Khrushchev's instructions to return to Poland and 
dismantle the now discredited cult of personality which he (Bierut) had so faithfully served: 
Ostblock Intern. (Hamburg: 1970), p. 37 as cited in Ballace L. Meehan, Poland: National 

Auto no mu or Soviet Invasion? Masters Thesi'3, Naval Postgraduate School, March 1 978, p. 1 9. 
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